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lady's manifold perfections, of mind and es- 
pecially of body — even granting Guillaume 
de Lorris ' influence (see, 1. g. R. de Rose, 525 
ff.) — highly suggestive of the detailed brilliant 
pictures found in the Canticum? True, the 
oriental passion and extravagance are toned 
down to a sober catalogue style. 

That Chaucer was well acquainted with the 
Canticum, is unmistakably seen in the Mer- 
chant's Tale. (2138 ff. ; Cf. Koeppel, Anglia, 
xiii 179. * 

The complaint of the inconsolable knight, 
including his diatribe against Fortune, gives, 
it is well known, rather unwelcome evidence 
of Chaucer's extensive reading. That there 
are in this portion also direct traces of the 
Consolation of Philosophy, is, in our judg- 
ment, a far from fanciful supposition. Skeat 
refuses to recognize any obligation to Boethius 
in this early poem. "The quotations from 
Boethius are all taken at second-hand" (Vol ii, 
p. xxxi ; Cf. pp. xx ; xxvii). " I doubt if Chau- 
cer knew much of Boethius in 1369 " (vol. i, p. 
483). Still, he may have known something 
of him and made some little use of his knowl- 
edge.* 

We cannot help thinking that the descrip- 
tion of Fortune, 11. 620 ff., betrays, after all, 
the poet's acquaintance with the celebrated 
philosopher. Some of the resemblances to 
the first prose of the second book appear 
really more than accidental. A renewed com- 
parison of details is hardly desirable though ; 
and it must be conceded that no absolute 
proof is possible. Skeat apparently admits 
Chaucer's use of Boethius in some corres- 
ponding lines of the Merchant' s Tale, 11. 2058 

1. Also the Pardoner's song : "Com hider, love, to me," 
Prol, 672, is to be considered a quotation — though rather an 
indirect one — from the Canticum (Cf. ii, 10; B; iv,8; vii,n). 
Cf. The Pearl 763 f . : *' Cum hyder to me, my lemmon swete." 
*'For mote ne spot is non in he; " and see Holthausen, Archiv 
ftir das Studium der neueren Sprachen and Litteraturen, 
vol. 90, p. 147. 

Again, it would not seem impossible that the English poet 
had in his mind Cant. viii,8 f. : "odor oris tui sicut malorum , 
guttur tuum sicut vinum optimum (Cf. iv,n ; v,i3; 16), when 
he wrote the following lines in his delightful, minute deline- 
ator of Alisoun : " Hir mouth was swete as bragot or the 
meeth, by hord of apples leyd in hey or heeth," A 3261 f. 

a. I regret that Jean de Meun's version is out of reach. (Cf. 
Academy, Sept. ai. 189s, p. 227.) 



ff. (See vol. i, p. 479 , vol. ii, p. xxxv ; vol. v, 

P- 365O 
The words 

But through that draughte \sc. of Fortune] I have lorn 

My blisse ; alias ! that I was born ! (11. 685 f.) 

For whan that I avyse me wel, 

And bethenke me every-del, 

How that ther lyth in rekening. 

In my sorwe, for nothing; 

And how ther leveth no gladnesse 

May gladde me of my distresse 

And how I have lost suffisance, 

And therto I have no plesance. 

Than may I say. I have right noght (11. 697 if.), 

point obviously to Boethius, b. ii, pr. 3 — to 
quote from Chaucer's translation — : Wilt thou 
therfor bye a rekeninge with Fortune ? 

"She hath now twinkled first upon thee with a 
wikkede eye. Yif thou considere the noum- 
bre and the manere of thy blisses and of thy 
sorwes, thou mayst nat forsaken that thou art 
yit blisful, etc.3 

Surely, the metaphor is not a usual one. The 
passage in Boethius is the best commentary 
on the above lines in Chaucer's poem. 

Maybe the coincidences pointed out are 
trifling. But more trifling ones have been re- 
marked upon. Certain it is that many mis- 
cellaneous reminiscences from various authors 
were crowding upon Chaucer's mind, when 
he set about composing an appropriate court 
poem for his patron, and the art of judicious 
selection and harmonious composition was yet 
unknown to him. 

Frederick Klaeber. 
University of Minnesota. 



PROVENCAL POETRY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In the twenty-third line of a poem 
by William IX of Poitou beginning, 

Companho, faray un vers tot covinen, 

is found a curious word -issarratz. As this ex- 
pression is explained neither in Korting nor 
elsewhere, I take the liberty of offering etymol- 
ogy and meaning. The poem ends with 
these verses : 

Cavallier, datz mi cosselh d'un pessamen ; 

anc mays no fuy issarratz de cauzimen : 

res non sai ab qual me tengua de n' Agnes o de n'Arsen. 

Exilmni> eissilh>issilh ; mercedem>inerce 

3 Cf. my monograph Das Blldbei Chaucer, p. 134. 
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and marce (through influence of following r e 
often becomes a) ; the participial ending . . . 
atus> . . . atz. The etymon of issarratz 
would, therefore, be exerratus ; which is no 
hypothetical form. The verse could be inter- 
preted : " never was I more bewildered as to 
a choice." As meaning and form coincide, I 
believe this to be a plausible, if not a correct 
explanation, of issarratz. 

Richard Holbrook. 
Yale University. 



CHRISTABEL. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— It is reported that Charles Lamb 
thought that Christabel was injured by the 
' mastiff bitch ' near the beginning, and there 
is a well-known story that some one suggested 
to Coleridge to change the reading to " Baron 
round" and "mastiff hound." In Macmil- 
lan's edition, by G. D. Campbell, the lines 
read, — 

" Sir Leoline the Baron rich 
Hath a toothless mastiff, which 
From her kennell, " etc. 

The notes give many comments and various 
readings, but nothing touching these lines. 
In the Aldine edition, the Canterbury Poets 
edition, and in all the editions that I have 
been able to consult, except Macmillan's and 
that in Routledge's Pocket Library, the pass- 
age is in the old-fashioned form. Does anyone 
know the source of Campbell 's reading ? 
W. M. Tweedie. 

Aft. Allison College, 



SHREND. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the March number of the Notes, 
C. G. Child gives for shrend a derivation 
which I think is not allowable. The word is 
there supposed to be the same as the dialetic 
shend. But shend is the O. E. denominative 
scendan<sceonde, Goth, skanda, N. H. G. 
schande, etc., the literal meaning of which 
is not the one required by shrend. And it is 
to the literal meaning of shrend as used by the 
glass-workers that we must look. 

This we find in O. H. G. scrintan, M. H. G. 
schrinden, 'to burst ' or 'crack.' (See Kluge 



j. v. schrunde.) *Scrindan, so far as I know, 
does not occur in O. E. literature, nor would 
this give shrend, but rather *shrlnd. Shrend 
may, however, be a causative to this, or may 
be from M. H. G. schrinden. In phonetics 
and meaning it is quite probable. The his- 
torical connection alone needs proof. 

Francis A. Wood. 

Chicago. 



MISERESS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — As astronomical journals record the 
appearance of new comets, so, 1 suppose it 
falls within the province of Mod. Lang. 
Notes, to note the appearance of new words ; 
and I, therefore beg to signal the appearance 
of one which has just peeped above the 
horizon. A recent journal gives an account of 
the murder of " an aged miseress." Whether 
her spectress haunted the murderers, does not 
appear. 

Some years ago I read a novel in which a 
young lady offers her services to another as 
"mentress." I await with patience the heroine 
who will combine the courage of a hectress 
and voice of a stentress, with the persuasive 
eloquence of a nestress. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 
To The Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — I was pleased to find Professor 
Schmidt-Wartenberg's judicious review of 
Streitberg's Urgermanische Grammatik'm the 
April number of this Journal. Considering 
the importance of the book, and the extensive 
use which it is likely to receive, I venture to 
offer comments on a few other passages, as 
the result of a year's acquaintance with it. 

To begin with, I have noted a few additional 
misprints or slips : p. 49, 1. 22, for *k^om, read 
*gvqm; — p. 61, 1. 4 from below, [in Goth, triu, 
etc.] ' -ew- ist vollstufiges Suffix, hat also ur- 
spriinglich nicht den germ. Hauptton getra- 
gen ; ' omit ' nicht ; ' — p. 72, last line, before 
spakre, insert 'aisl.; ' — p. 75, 1. 24, for «, read 
fi ; — p. 130,1. 15, gadrdusjan should, of course, 
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